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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 
AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

ON MAKING CATTLE VERY FAT. 

We believe that farmers and others some- 
times “* miss the matter’ as Hudibras says, by 
taking a great deal of pains, and wasting their 
produce in making cattle very fat. ‘* Some fam- 
ilies have given up butchers, who pride them- 
selves on selling very fat meat, finding that it 
made no way in feeding their family, so much 
of it was rejected.”’* In Great Britain prize 
cattle were formerly fatted till they were 
searcely fit to eat, and the meat had no more 
flavor than hog’s lard. Sheep were likewise 
stuffed with oil cake and gin till the poor things 
could not rise alone, and needed as much wait- 
ing on as a superannuated Duchess. They were 
frequently stuffed and stimulated till it became 
necessary to cut their throats to save their lives, 
that is to say, nothing but a butcher’s knife could 
prevent them from dying of dropsy. A man to 
endure such food need have the stomach of a 
shark, and the digestive powers of an ostrich, 
that can make a meal on ten penny nails. 

Meat, however, reasonably fat is more profit- 
able, as well as more nourishing than lean meat. 
But, “ to digest this oily matter, there are re- 
quired, on account of its difficult solubility, a 
good bile, much saliva, and a vigorous stomach ; 
consequently none excepting those who are 
in the most vigorous state of health, or who 
are employed in hard labor can digest it.f 
As the bore also gains but little in the fatting 
animal, and the other offal become proportion- 
ably less, as the animal becomes more fat, 
it is best to have cattle well fatted, but not 
converted into a mass of matter as unpalat- 
able and unwholesome as whale oil. “A 
coarse and heavy-fleshed ox which would re- 

uire a very long time, and much good food to 

fatten, may be slaughtered rather lean. It is 
not, however, so much the extent of fat, as the 
want of a sufficient quantity of lean flesh of 
which the consumer complains; for it cannot 
be doubted, that the lean flesh of a fat animal 
is superior in quality, and contains more nour- 
ishment than any other meat.”’{ 


THE PROPER AGE OF CATTLE FOR FATTENING. 

* Animals arrived at their full age, at least 
full size, are well known to be the most proper 
speedily to take on fat, since nature is not then 
impeded by a double process. Young animals 
of great substance, and well formed, will like- 
wise fatten to good profit ; but they are gener- 
ally adapted to the gradual plan of grazing, 
which is prolonged eighteen months or two 
years. The grazier thus reaps the profits of 
their natural growth or increase in stature. 
There is another species of increase, technically 
Atyled growth ; it is the spread or extension of 
muscular flesh in full aged animals, of large 
bone and capacious frame.) 











* Scotch Husbandry, vol.-1, p. 109. 
t Willich on Diet and Regimen. 

} Code of Agriculture, p. 91. 

$ Lawrence on Neat Cattle. 





* Tallow is formed from the surplus nourish- 
ment given to animals, beyond what is necessary 


for their more physica! development; whence | 
it follows that those which have not obtained 


their full growth are fatted with difficulty, and 
only by extraordinary means. Calves, for ex- 


ample, can only be fatted by great quantities of, 
milk, to which must often be added eggs, barley | 
or oat meal, or the flour of beans or peas; and | 
with all this abundance and selection of food, | 
they yield little if any interior fat or tallow. | 
Whereas oxen, at six years of age, with corres-| 


pondent treatment, give large quantities of that 
article. Old cattle are also, from loss of teeth, 
debility of stomach, or other internal disorgani- 
zation dithicult to fat. These facts sufficiently 
indicate what, on this head, ought to be our prac- 
tice ; to fatten cattle as soon after they have obtain- 
ed their growth as possible. Oxen generally at- 
tain their growth at five or six years, and sheep 
and hogs at two.’* , 
FOOD FOR FATTING CATTLE. 

It has been often said, and we believe cor- 
rectly, that it is not profitable, generally speak- 
ing, to fatten cattle on any kind of grain. Law- 
rence, on neat cattle, asserts that “* Corn [by 
which is meant oats, barley, rye, peas, beans, 
wheat, &c.] cannot be used in the fattening of 
bullocks and sheep, except in seasons of super- 
abundant plenty.” Even Indian corn is often 
too costly a species of food to be used solely 
or chiefly for the profitable fattening of cattle, 
and grass, hay or roots are said to be the mate- 
rials which true economy requires.t But we 
have heard it asserted that beef fattened on oil 
cake, raw potatoes, turnips, &c. will not be so 
firm,-nor of so good a quality, other things be- 
ing equal, as that which is fattened on Indian 
corn. If that be true it might be well to com- 
mence with turnips and potatoes, and give the 
animals richer food as they increase in fatness. 
Frequent changes of diet will prevent the ap- 
petite from being palled, and accelerate the pro- 
cess of fattening. An able writer observes that 
*‘ With respect to feeding, the first rale is, to 
give little ata time and often ; because experi- 
ence has shewn that animals that eat much in 
a short time do not fatten so well as those 
which eat les® but more slowly and frequently. 
The second rule is to begin the course with 
cabbages and turnips; then to employ carrots 
and potatoes, and lastly, Indian, oat, or barley 
meal, the marsh bean, or the grey pea. These 
aliments ought to be varied five or six times a 
day, and oftener if convenient; and instead of 
always reducing them to flour, there is an ad- 
vantage in sometimes boiling them. A little 
salt, given daily, is very useful.”"* It would 
prove very useful to try experiments on this 
subject, and publish their results. Let a num. 
ber of cattle of similar or the same breed, age, 
propensity to fatten, as ascertained by handling, 
&c. &c. be fattened at the same time. Let one 
be fed entirely on potatoes raw, a second on the 
same root steamed or boiled, a third be made 





* Treatise on Agriculture, first published in the Al- 
bany Argus. 

t See a communication for the N. E. Farmer, signed 
T. published page 234, 





one half, or two thirds fat on potatoes, and his 


fatting completed with Indian corn; a fourth be 
fatted on Indian corn, or corn meal; a fifth be 
fed with a mixture of all these kinds of food. 
given together in the same mess, or in differeui 
messes. ‘I'he first feed in the morning for the 
last mentioned bullock, might be a small quanti 

ty of potatoes, or turnips, the second ruta baga. 
or carrots, or mangel wurtzel, or parsnips. 
which are highly recommended. Then as thx 

last course of the day’s feast give Indian mea}. 
or other food the richest you have. It would 
be well, likewise, to try the virtues of sweet 
apples, which would probably prove a valuable 
food for cattle. The most important objects ot 
such experiments, however, would be to ascet 

tain whether the beef of cattle fattened on po- 
tatoes, or other roots raw or steamed is equal in 
quality to that which is fattened on Indian corn 

If not, whether an ox may not be made nearly 
fat enough for profit on roots, and his fatting 
completed on corn, and the flesh be as good as 
if he had been fattened wholly on corn. And 
if an ox partly fatted on roots, and his fattening 
completed on corn gives as good beef as one 
wholly fed on corn, the question arises how 
long a time will it require to give the beef its 
good qualities arising from the corn? We know 
as respects swine that farmers will make them 
partly fat on any thing which they will devour, 
and then feed them for some time before they 
are killed with Indian corn or meal to “ harden 
the flesh” as they express it. And perhaps thie 
same process will answer as well for beef cat- 
tle. Some farmers say that the red or La Plata 
potatoe given raw to swine, makes as good pork 
us that which is corn fed. Others say that any 
kind of potatoe, if steamed or boiled, will make 
as good pork as can be made of corn. If this 
be true of pork, why not of beef? 

It is a truth which has been confirmed by re- 
peated experiments that food for swine ferment- 
ed and become a little acid will go farther and 
fatten them faster than sweet food of the same 
quality. But it is not, we believe, generally 
known, that acid food is most valuable for neat 
cattle, in certain circumstances. Mr. Bordley, 
however, asserts that “‘Oxen made half fat, or 
in good plight, on grass or turnips, are then ve- 
ry highly and soon finished in France, upon a 
sour food thus prepared: rye meal, (buck wheat 
or Indian corn meal may be tried) with water is 
made into a paste, which in a few days ferments, 
aud becomes sour; this is then diluted with wa- 
ter, and thickened with hay, cut into chaff, which 
the oxen sometimes refuse the first day, but 
when dry they drink and prefer it. All the 
husbandmen are decidedly of opinion they 
fatten much better because of the acidity. They 
give it thrice a day and a large ox thus eats 22 
lbs. aday. Maize [Indian] meal, or maize steep- 
ed till sour should be tried. ‘This sour mess is 
given during the last three weeks of their fat- 
tening, and they eat about 7} bushels of meal, 
value four Gollars.”"* 


* Care should be taken that the process of fermenta- 
tion be not carried too far, ‘The paste should not be- 
come mouldy, nor the liquid food in the slightest de- 
gree putrid. 
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We think that there is reason in waiting till! the clapboards, which cannot easily be erased :| etables for summer and winter use for the fam- 


animals become “ half fat,” or in * good plight,” 
before they are fed with acid food. Acids or 
alcohol create appetite by stimulating the sto- 
mach, but if long continued, they weaken the 
digestive powers, and in time totally destroy 
the tone of the stomach. The animal will then 
be visited with what in a human subject would 
be called dyspepsia, or a want of the power of 
digestion, fattening him will be out of the ques- 
tion, and he will be worth but little more than 
the value of his hide. The constitution of an 
ox may be destroyed by excessive eating, or 
what may be called high living, and it is only 
towards the close of his days, near the last stage 
of his preparation for the butcher that he should 
be allowed to become an epicure, and indulged 
with as much as he can eat of rich or high sea- 
soned food. Store keep should be neither too 
rich nor too abundant; and if an ox is once 
made fat, and then loses his flesh, he is like 
one of Pharaoh’s lean kine, the more he de- 
vours the leaner he becomes. If young cattle 
are kept in rich pastures in summer, .and poor 
fodder in the winter, sometimes stuffed, at other 
times starved, they lose their disposition to fat- 
ten. ‘To such cattle Mr. Lawrence alludes, 
when he says, “ It is extremdly imprudent, in- 
dolently to continue at high keep, animals which 
do not thrive; [| advert chiefly to individuals, 
with which the first loss is always the least.” 
‘* Stock cattle,” says Mr. Bordley, “ are kept ; 
others are fattened. The feeding is different. 
Cattle kept need no kin] of grain, nor even hay, 
unless to cows about’ calving time. Straw with 


any juicy food, such as roots or drank,* abund- 


antly sutlices for keeping cattle in heart through 
winter, provided they are sheltered from cold 
rains. Mr. Bakewell kept his fine cattle on 
straw and turnips in winter.” ‘ A drank for 
keeping may be made thus: roots, chaff or cut 
straw and salt, boiled together in a good quan- 
tity of water; the roots cut or mashed. The 
cattle drink the water and eat the rest. Drank 
for fattening cattle, thus: roots, meal, flax seed, 
chaff or cut straw and salt, well boiled together 
in a plenty of water. If given warm, not hot, 
it is better.” The same author says, * Hay, 
meal, and linseed jelly with drank, must be ex- 
cellent food in stall-fattening. Linseed jelly is 
thus made: seven part#of water to one of flax 
seed steeped in a part of the water 48 hours; 
then add the remaining water cold, and boil 
gently two hours, stirring constantly to prevent 
burning. It is cooled in tubs, and given mixed 
with any meal, bran or cut chaff. Each bullock 
(I:rge) has two quarts of jelly a day; equal toa 
little more than one quart of seed in four days.” 


* The word drank is given us by Count Rumford for 
distinguishing this composition from simple water. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
PAINTING. 

I believe it isa general practice for people to 
do their painting some time during the three 
summer months; but repeated experiments have 
been made within a few years, which have 
proved that a house painted late in autumn or 
in the winter, will hold the paint more than twice 
as-long as one painted in warm weather. 

The reason is obvious; for when paints are 
applied in cold weather, the oil, with the other 
ingredients, form a hard cement on the surface of 








whereas, a building painted (as usual) in the 
heat of summer will soon need a new coat ; for 
the heat causes the oil to penetrate into the 
wood and leaves the other component parts 
dry, which will soon easily crumble off. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
UNBLESSED EFFECTS OF SLAVERY AND PA- 
PER MONEY. 

Extract of a letter froma distinguished inhabitant of 
Missouri, well informed, and high in office, to a gen- 
tleman in this vicinity, dated Jan. 1823. 

“The sapient legislature of our state has, 
under the name of * Relief Laws,” virtually en- 
acted that the community shall be trammelled, 
hand-cuffed, and consequently poor, for ten years 
tocome! and, besides, although it is one of the 
fairest regions under the sun, yet the curse of 
slavery is entailed upon it forever; this, in the 
very nature of things, in our latitude, must keep 
the people poor ; for, first, in a community where 
there are slaves, whites are always imperious, 
dissolute and ipte; but, second, our climate 
yields no produce sufficiently profitable to ena- 
ble the white man to live in idleness himself, 
and support his slaves to do his work for him. 
Now, these two things put together, must 
make us a poverty-struck state forever. Specie 
has disappeared from among us, and the “ Bills 
of Credit” of the state, issued in the name of 
* Loan Office Certificates,” are passing at a dis- 
count of 50 to 60 per cent. 

“* The produce of the soil is very low—Corn 
say 20 cts.—Pork, 2 to 24 cts. andin some parts 
of this state 1 to 14 cts.—Beef, 2 to 3 cts.— 
Wheat, 50 cts. On the other hand, groceries 
are comparatively very high--Sugar, 25 cts.— 
Coffee, 50 to 624 cts.—Salt, (at present) $3 per 
bush.—Tea, (Hyson) $3 to 33. In the winter 
of 1819-20, Brown Sugar was sold in St. Louis 
at 50 cts. per lb.! and Salt at $6 per bushel.” 


The following, with some other pieces from the 
pamphlet containing it, was intended for publication 
more than six weeks since, but was mislaid, and slip- 
ped our memory. We hope, however, that no bad 
consequences will arise from our carelessness, as arti- 
cles of this kind are not like the current news of the 
day which derives its principal interest from its nov- 
elty. —_ . 


From the last Pamphlet published by the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society. 


MR. BARTLET’S FARM. 


The farm in Methuen belonging to William 
Bartlet, Esq. has been under my direction five 
years; Mr. Bartlet has all the income from said 
farm, and pays all the expenses. 

Said farm contains about two hundred acres 
of land, and is divided into twenty lots, all which 
are fenced with a substantial stone wall; 13 of 
the lots have been cultivated, and have produc- 
ed wheat, rye, oats, flax, Indian corn, potatoes, 
English and Swedish turnips, white beans, tim- 
othy, herds-grass and clover hay; 8 lots are at 
present in grass for mowing ; 5 lots for pastur- 
ing; one lot is woodland and pasture for young 
cattle ;~one lot is an orchard of apple trees, in 
good bearing; and 5 lots are under culture for 
corn, oats, potatoes, English and Swedish tur- 
nips, and winter rye, with a part of some lots for 


ily. 

The system of rotation of crops is five years. 

The quantity of manure made upon the farm 
ina year is about 200 ox cart loads, of forty 
bushels each : this manure is made by the neat 
cattle and swine—about 60 loads by the swine ; 
the cattle yard is cleaned up every morning, 
and the manure put into a heap under a cover 
from the sun and rain. The swine have the 














shavings of the fields and brooks, the pomace of 


|apples, the weeds and other materials thrown 
/to them during the summer and autumn, and are 
kept in their enclosure all the time, and in the 
ispring the yard is cleared. The neat cattle are 
| kept in the barn-yards all the night in the sum- 
/mer season ; and in the barns and yards all the 
|winter season; the water for their drink being 
brought into the yards by an aqueduct. 

About 5 tons of ground Plaster of Paris for 
‘each year, have been used for several years 
past, as a manure upon the grass land, and the 
corn and grain for sowing have been mixed 
with it. 

The product of the farm some years has been 
greater than others. It produced in 1821 the 
following articles : 

35 barrels cider, 600 bushels corn, 700 bush- 
els potatoes, 40 bushels English turnips, 4+ 
bushels white beans, 475 Ibs. flax, 75 bushels 
rye, 320 bushels oats, 350 Ibs. butter, 2000 Ibs. 
cheese, 4000 Ibs. pork, 40 cart loads pumpkins, 
75 tons English hay, 10 cart loads fodder. 

And the present year, 1822, 

70 tons English hay, 10 tons run hay, 306 
bushels oats, 1200 bushels potatoes, 300 bushels 
Indian corn, 500 Ibs. flax, (this by estimation, it 
not being cleaned) 1100 bushels English turnips, 
300 bushels ruta baga, 100 barrels cider, 40 
bushels winter apples, 20 bushels winter pears, 
2400 Ibs. cheese, 400 Ibs. butter, 6 bushels white 
beans, 12 calves, sold at 7 dollars each, 4 fat 
oxen, sold for 294 dollars. 

The stock of the farm consists at present of 
15 cows, 10 oxen, 3 yearling heifers, 1 spring 
calf, 1 late calf, 2 calves for butchering, 19 
swine, 34 sheep and lambs, and 1 horse. - 

The labor on the farm is done by myself and 
wife, with 2 men and 1 boy, and 2 young wo- 
men or girls: but in the most hurrying times, 
particularly in getting in hay, as many hands 
are employed to cut and cure it as can work to 
advantage. And the only drink used by the 
laborers, both transient and stationary, is pro- 
duced by the farm, viz. beer and cider. 

JONATHAN MORSE, 2d. 

Methuen, September 28, 1822. 


N. B. This year’s produce is added to this 
statement since the description was made out. 
Newburyport, November 18, 1822. 


Note. By the “shavings of the brooks and 
fields,” Mr. Morse means “ the grass and weeds 
which grow in the brooks and round the edges 
of the fields;” which being unfit tor fodder, 
are thrown to the swine. 

The “ten cart loads of fodder” were the 
produce of the field of oats; which being seed- 
ed with herds-grass and clover, and these, after 
the oats were harvested, growing luxuriantly, 
the field was mown (the oat stubble and young 
grasses) and yielded (as Mr. Bartlet has since 
stated) “ten bulky loads of excellent fodder, 





flax and white beans ; besides a garden of veg- 


almost equal to second crop hay.” 
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From the American Farmer. 
CATTLE SHOWS. 

Every week lately has brought us hand-bills 
setting forth the premiums to be distributed the 
ensuing autumn by the Eastern agricultural so- 
cieties. From these there appears to be no 
abatement of their zeal, and great improve- 
ment in the application of it. In this paper we 
have copied the list of premiums offered by the 
Fssex Agricultural Society, signed and probably 
prepared by the venerable Pickentnc—because 
it * departs materially from what seems to have 
been the leading principle in ail the agricultur- 
al societies of the country—that of offering pre- 
mioms chiefly for certain specific articles of 
husbandry, instead of the combined improve- 
ments of entire farms.” It will be conceded 
that we ought not to,publish all these lists—for, 
like constitutions, they are very much alike, 
and contain generally little that is new and im- 
portant; not so, however, with the one in ques- 
tion—and we have therefore inserted it for the 
consideration of the Maryland, and other Agri- 
cultural Societies. Moreover, the reasons giv- 
en for drawing attention, and for offering their 
highest rewards, to new objects, serve at the 
same time to convey practical information 
which must prove acceptable to most farmers. 
There is, however, one thing in this scheme of 
premiums we regret—and that is, that they are 
offered in--money instead of pieces of plate, in 
some specific form for domestic ornament or 
use. ‘There seems to us to be all imaginable 
difference in the sentiment which must accom- 
pany the two forms of reward—with the idea of 
mere money, * filthy lucre,” it is difficult to as- 
sociate that of generous and patriotic pure spir- 
ited rivalry, which conquers without force or 
aggression, and defeats without inflicting a 
wound. Money is the common boon of vulgar 
competition in the lowest grades of human exer- 
tion and strife. The common stimulus pro- 
claimed for the apprehension of the runaway 
slave and the house breaker is * twenty dollars 
reward’’—whereas, when the premium is given 
in the shape of a can or a goblet, a spoon or a 
thimble, it may be placed on the sideboard or 
the mantle, and becomes an object for exhibi- 
tion and harmless boasting to our ftriends—and 
goes down, from one generation to another, as 
a sort of heir-loom in the family—a mark of af- 
fection in family bequests—some simple inscrip- 
tion serving to chronicle the merits or the enter- 
prize for which it was originally bestowed.— 
For ourselves, we confess that we never feel 
more self-satisfaction than when we are display- 
ing to our agricultural friends, the little silver 
waiters, standing on cow’s feet—* Presented to 
J.S. S. by the Maryland Agricultural Society, 
for importing Shepherdess and White Rose: 
June, 1823°—and the silver pitcher, with a 
well engraved likeness @& Champion on its 
front—ten times ihe cost of them in money 
would be valueless in comparison. For every 
premium, however small, some appropriate 
symbol may be devised, combining permanence 
with utility—and we take occasion to repeat 
the offer of our services fo have them prepar- 
ed by Mr. Warner, who has heretofore sup- 
plied, on the most reasonable terms, appropri- 
ate pieces of plate, by order of several socie- 
ties to whom his work has given entire satisfac- 
tion. Ali we desire is to experience the pleas- 
ure of aiding in giving the best direction to the 


|a paper in the Philosophical Transactions of 





bounty of those who wisely patronize agricul- | 
tural emulation. (It should be remembered | 
that all Orders for premiums in this shape | 
should be given several months before hand, to 
give time for their preparation. 

(<¢-The Premiums offered by the Essex Acricultural 
Society were published in the New England Farmer, | 
No. 37, page 289. | 


From the American Farmer. 
RUTA BAGA. 
Worcester, (Mass.) April 1st, 1823. | 
“In reference to the ruta baga, | regret to| 





‘ 
say, that Lam almost alone in this part of the | 
country, in its cultivation. The well establish-| 
ed fact, that it communicates an unpleasant fla-| 
vor to milk, when fed to cows, has brought it| 
into general disesteem. Still [ regard it as the. 
most valuable root for husbandry culture. I[t, 
has been particularly useful to me. in the keep-| 
ing of swine ; and added to my own observation, 
1 have the authority of my farmer for the assur- 
ance, that it is equal to one half of their keep- 
ing in summer, with the most inconsiderable ex- 
pense only of labor. My course is to sow the 
seed thick, and as soon as the plants are of the | 
usual size to set, to begin thinning them out,! 
and giving the green plants, which are pulled, 
to the swine. The field may thus be goue 
over several times during the season, leaving 
the plants at last as thick as they will well ripen 
by the harvest time. The swine being thus 
fed at first, became fond of the roots, and will 
continue to eat them greedily through the win- 
ter. Within a few days I have witnessed a 
large basket of them from the celler thrown 
into the pen, and apparently as readily devour- 





ed, as would have been so muchcorn. The 
hogs are in good condition, and these turnips 
have been their principal food. My sheep also 
are much improved by them, especially about 
the time of yeaning. ‘These facts are the rath- 
er stated, as proof that the seed which you kind- 
ly sent, will be appreciated by at least one in- 
dividual, and with the thanks of the society for 
your attention, | pray you to-accept mine for 
the value of the present. 
With much respect, 
1 am your obedient servant, 
* LEVI LINCOLN, 
Cor. Sec’ry W. Ag. Society.” 








PERFUMES A PREVENTIVE AGAINST MOULDINESS. 


Dr. MacCullah, of Edinburgh, has published 


that city, in which he points out, that all essen- 
tial oils possess the property of preventing the 
growth of mould. 

Ink, paste, leather and seeds, are among the 
common articles which suffer from this cause, 
and to which the remedy is easily applicable. 
Witb respect to articles of food, such as bread, 
cold meats, or dried fish, it is less easy to apply | 
a remedy, on account of the taste. Cloves, how-| 
ever, and other spices, whose flavors are grate- | 
ful, may sometimes be used for this end. 

The effect of cloves in preventing the mould-| 
iness in Ink, is indeed generally known ; and it} 











is obtained in the same way by oil of lavender, | 
in a very minute quantity, or by any other of| 
the perfumed oils. | 

Leather may be preserved in the same man-| 
ner. The same essential oils answer the pur-| 
pose. The cheapest, of course, should be se-| 


lected; and it would be necessary to try oil of 


turpentine, for this reason. 

It is a remarkable confirmation of this cir- 
cumstance, that Russian leather, which is per- 
fumed with the tar of the birch-tree, is not sub- 
ject to mouldiness, as must be well known to all 
who possess books thus bound. They even 
prevent it from taking place in those books 
bound in calf, near to which they happen to lie. 
Collectors of books will not be sorry to learn, 
that a few drops of any perfumed oil will insure 
their libraries from this pest. 

With regard to paste, Dr. M. prefers rosin to 
alum as a preservative ; but lavender, or any 
other strong perfume, such as peppermint, an- 
ise, bergamot, are perfectly eilectual for years, 
however the paste is composed. "That which 
the Dr. himself employs in labelling, &c. * is 
made of flour in the usual way, but rather 
thick, with a proportion of brown sugar, and a 
small quantity of corrosive sublimate. The use 
of the sugar is to keep it flexible, so as to pre- 
vent its scaling off from smooth surfaces; and 
that of the corrosive sublimate, independently 
of preserving it from insects, is an eflectual 
check against its fermentation. ‘This salt, how- 
ever, does not prevent the formation of mouldi- 
ness. But asa drop or two of the essential oils 
above mentioned is a complete security agains! 
this, all the causes of destruction are etiectually 
guarded against. Paste made in this manner, and 
exposed to the air, dries without change to a 
state resembling horn; so that it may at any 
time be wetted again, and applied to use. When 
kept in a close covered pot, it may be presery- 
ed in a state of use at all times.” 

He proceeds.—“* This principle seems also 
applicable to the preservation of seeds, partic- 
ularly in cases where they are sent from differ- 
ent countries by sea, when it is well known 
that they often perish trom this cause. Damp- 
ness, of course, will perform its office at any 
rate, if moisture is not excluded; yet it is cer- 
tain, that the growth of the vegetables which 
constitute mould, accelerate the evil; whether 
by retaining moisture, or by what means, is not 
very apparent. ‘Lhis, in fact, happens equally 
in the case of dry rot in wood, and indeed in all 
others were this cause operates. It is a curious 
illustration of the truth of this view of a reme- 
dy, that the aromatic seeds of all kinds are not 
subject to mould, and that their vicinity pre- 
vents it in others with which they are packed. 
They also produce the same effect. daily, even 
in animal matters, without its being suspected. 
Not to repeat any thing on the subject of cook- 
ery, | need only remark, that it is common to 
put pepper into collections of insects or buds, 
without its having been remarked, that it had 
the same power of keeping off mould, as of dis- 
couraging or killing the ptinue omntvorus, or 
other insects that commit ravages in these 
cases. 

“In concluding these hints, | might add, in 
illustration of them, that gingerbread and bread 
containing caraway seeds, is far less liable to 
mouldiness, than plain bread. {t will be a mat- 
ter worthy of consideration, how far flour might 
be preserved by some project of this kind.” 





To cure Chilblains before they are broken.— 
Wash them in water as hot as you can bear, and 
dry them with a cloth; rub them with spirits of 
turpentine before the tire and keep them warm. 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
THE SEASON. 


We have experienced, this Spring, something 
It is well 
known, that in those countries, vegetation seems 
to indemnify itself for its retardation in Spring, 
by extraordinary and rapid efforts—and the har- 
vest of grain is as early in those countries as in 
The last year (1822) 


of the Canadian and Siberian seasons 


more Southern latitudes. 
we sewed peas, and planted early potatoes on 


the sixth of March—which we remarked to 


have been more early, by 15 days, than we 


had ever been able to perform the same oper- 


ations for 17 years preceding. This year we 
had nearly two feet of snow on the ground on 


the first of April, and we were not able to com- 


mit our early seeds to the ground till the 8th of 
April, a difference of 30 days. Yet on the 20th 


of this month, we find the natural progress of 


plants (not affected by cultivation) one day 
more forward than they were last year, and 
nearly a week more forward than during an 
average of seasons for the last 17 years. 

In the year 1815 Apricots opened their flow- 
ers on May Ist. 

In 1816 on the 29th of April. 

in 1822 few Apricot blossoms were opened 
on the 2ist of April. 

In 1823 an equal number of Apricot blos- 
soms were fully expanded on the 20th of April. 

The Hyacinth gave a correspondent result, 
and fruit trees generally correspond in forward- 
ness to the plants just mentioned. Generally 
speaking the season is as forward as it ever 
was on the most favorable years, so far as it de- 
pends on the progress of nature. The labors of 
man have however been suspended, in a very 
unusual degree, and much more exertion will 
be required in the same space of time, to per- 
form the ordinary spring duties of the Farmer 
and the Gardener. The ground is in a fine 
state for cultivation. The tender grasses have 
been admirably protected against those heaving 
trosts which throw the roots out of the ground, 
and thus disappoint the hopes of the husband- 
man. ‘The warm weather has not been accom- 
panied with searching rays, or drying winds, 
and the season, so far as it has yet advanced, 
promises an ample indemnity for the unpropi- 
tious prolongation of winter, and the decay of 
agricultural exertion. We may derive from 
this experience, a lesson of patience, and a 
sentiment of confidence in the wisdom and pro- 
tecting Providence of the Great Ruler of the 
Seasons. 





From the American Farmer. 
BURNING SOD. 

That agriculture in Maryland, has not proved 
profitable generally, is demonstrated by the de- 
sertion of many from our lands, and by the po- 
verty of cultivators, although taxation is very 
light, and the owners possess slaves, and al- 
though almost every farm is near a navigable 
stream. What reason can be assigned for this, 
but that our land being worn out, will no longer 
yield as formerly. Corn and tobacco, have been 
our principal crops, and these require four 
ploughings, to bring them to maturity. Our 
rains fall very heavily, and the oftener the 
ground is turned over, the more the fine parti- 
cles of mould are of course washed away—few 
farmers keep-up their cattle, and of course lit- 
4le manure is made. 


families have been compelled to emigrate. 


corn. 


. 


been told, that manure, when placed between 
the corn rows, would improve the crop, as the 
roots would shoot into it when the corn began 
to tassel, I run a furrow between each row, and 


sult was, that this poor corn, became as good as 
all the rest. In the fall I ploughed in my wheat, 
and now the wheat where | put in the burnt 
sod, is $o verdant and luxuriant, that you may 
distinguish it from the rest of the field, half a 
mile off—my neighbors have been surprised at 
the great difference, and calculate that it will 
yield twice or thrice as much as the adjoining 
wheat, although the soil last year was evident- 
ly richer. . 
The average of corn crops last year, on un- 
manured, and commonly cultivated fields, did 
not amount I fear to more than ten or twelve 
bushels to the acre, the cost of four ploughings 
and planting, cannot I think be estimated at less 
than seven dollars; if the price of corn be 
three dollars and a half per barrel, the cultiva- 
tor is nearly repaid for his labor, and nothing 
remains for wear of animals, and of implements, 
and for contingencies. 
I calculate that two hands can make 140 bush- 
els of burnt sod in two days, which are the 
most that can be advantageously put upon an 
acre—say that these 140 bushels, only double 
crops of corn, wheat, clover, &c. for only six 
years, and then consider the profit. To make it 
clear, I will put down the expense and profit in 
an account. 





ESTATE Dr. ESTATE Cr. 

To two hands for two Ist year, two barrels 
days, 4 more corn, 

Scattering the burnt 2d year, ten bushels 
sod, and hauling more wheat, 10 
stumps and sticks, 3] 3d year clover 10 

—| Add the three fol- 
Days 7 lowing years, 30 
Dollars 57 


Let every one buy Mr. Beatson’s book, and 
he will see, that my calculation is very mode- 
rate, and that it might be doubled on the 
credit side. 

When I consider how many stumps and sticks 
are left to rot in the woods, and to be washed 
into our rivers by rain, which might be con- 
verted into ashes, and to useful sod burning, | 
sigh at the loss of riches by ignorance—of this 
mode of making manure. 

Three or four free negroes, who have used 
it on tobacco, and in their gardens by my ad- 
vice, tell me that it has astonished them—my 
neighbor an excellent English farmer, has long 








For many years, we have been leaving out 
old fields, cutting down our woods, and cultivat- 
ing virgin soils, but these being now exhausted, 


Mr. Beatson’s pamphlet on clay or sod burn- 
ing, has come most appropos, and promises to 
restore our lands cheaply, and expeditiously—I 
commenced his practice last year, and all my 
neighbors remarked, what benefit my corn re- 
ceived, by only putting one or two handfuls of 
burnt sod in every corn hill, before I put in the 
I take up my pen now to inform you, of 
one experiment which has afforded me great 
encouragement, and which has determined me 
to devote the labor of two hands, exclusively, 
to clay or sod burning. Ona very poor spot, | 
perceived the corn only about two feet high, 
whilst the adjoining corn was five feet; having 


put in, and covered over the burnt sod—the re- 


practised it with success, and in gardening, he 
had last year several stalks of corn, in his gar- 
den, with six or seven ears. Think how by 
restoring worn out soils, we can support more 
cattle, &c.—and thus make stable manure, and 
then estimate the profit to land holders through- 
out Maryland. 

When | cut down my wheat, I will give you 
a statement of the produce from the land ma. 
nured with burnt sod in the rows, and from that 
adjoining not so manured. I hope that emigra- 
tion will henceforth cease, till we are over 
populous, and that our lands will rise in value, 
and that prosperity will be exhibited by com. 
forts and cheerfulness, instead of long faces, and 
complaints and sickness, which are now produc- 
ed by bad harvests. Your’s respectfully, 

THOMAS LAW. 

P.S. Ihave not a fixed kiln, but carry my 
stumps and sticks to the place where I plough 
up the clay, to cover the stumps and sticks with 
it, and after setting fire to the sticks, I continue 
throwing on clods wherever the smoke comes 
out. The clods ought to be dry. 





Extract from Bordley’s Husbandry. 

In many parts of America are idle improvi- 
dent people, masters of farms, who spend their 
time in taverns or other places of wasteful 
amusement: any where rather than at home. 
These haunts are at the expense of their domes- 
tic and true happiness. Sooner or later they 
bring on them debts, wants and grating claims 
of creditors. Such a people can never be brought 
to soil cattle, or at all to improve their farms. 
Where is solid comfort to be found if not at 
home? The meanness, the selfishness and the 
folly of these husbands, fathers or masters, are 
conspicuous, degrading and shameful ; who, re- 
gardless of wife, child and dependents claiming 
their protection, their affections and their atten- 
tions, and even regardless of the true interests 
of their precious selves, fly from their own hap- 
piness in the moment when they mount their 
horses and hurry to the tavern, the race, nine- 
pins, billiards, excess upon excess of toddy, and 
the most nonsensical and idle chat, accompa- 
|nied with exclamations and roarings, brutal and 
foreign to common sense and manners as the 
mind of wisdom can conceive of depraved man. 
Had these men, so deficient in character, been 
trained but a few years among the orderly, 
thoughtful good farmers of some neighboring 


7| district, they would have learnt valuable les- 


sons for conducting their farms, themselves and 
their domestic affairs, greatly to their comfort 
and advantage, and to thé comfort due to their 
families and dependents, to whom they owe 
more than they are accustomed to feel for 
them. There are on the other hand, those who 
with industry aim at providing for their families, 
but it is not with athonest mind and fairness of 
reputation. The strength of these is in low 
cunning: H indeed they wish to be perfect in 
that detestable of all qualities, they need not go 
far from home; unless for the sake of embel- 
lishing the satanical talent with some varie- 
ty. They might then associate with the vil- 
lanous class of people distinguished for more of 
this base quality than of provident industry, 
fairness, and honest manly candor. 





Boasting.—A man who boasts of his honesty, or @ 
woman of her chastity, are both to be suspected. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1823. FA 
The Farmer’s and Gardener’s Remembrancer. 


MAY. 

Pastures.—Be so good as not to turn your 
attle into your pastures till they can get what 
is called a “* good bite.” If you let them in too 
early they will tread your land into hotch potch, 
or salmagundi, destroy the sward, and “‘ do more 
mischief than a little.” Dr. Deane said that the 
90th of May is early enough for our climate, 
and we believe it is quite as well, where the 
farmer can afford it, to keep his working oxen 
and horses to hay or other stall feed at least till 
the first of June. It is not right to turn all sorts 
of cattle into pastures promiscuously. “ Milch 
kine, working oxen, and fatting beasts, should 
have the first feeding of an enclosure. After- 
wards sheep and horses. When the first lot is 
thus fed off, it should be shut up, and the dung 
that has been dropped should be beat to pieces 
and well scattered. Afterwards the second pas- 
ture should be treated in the same manner, and 
the rest in course, feeding the wettest pasture 
after the driest, that the soil may be less potched. 

** Something considerable is saved by letting 
all sorts of grazing animals take their turns in a 
pasture. By means of this nearly all the her- 
bage produced will be eaten; much of which 
would otherwise be lost. Horses will eat the 
leavings of horned cattle ; and sheep will eat 
some things that both the one and the other 
leave. 

* Let the stock of a farmer be greater or 
less, he should have at least four enclosures of 
pasture land. One enclosure may be fed two 
weeks, and then shut up to grow. Each one 
will recruit well in six weeks; and each will 
have this time to recruit. But in the latter 
part of October, the eattle may range through 
all the lots, unless some one may become too 
wet and soft. Feeding pastures in rotation, is 
of greater advantage than some are apt to im- 
agine. One acre managed according to the 
above directions will turn to better account, 
some say, who have practised it, than three 
acres in the common way.’’* 

InRIGATING OR WaTeRING Lanps:—T hose of our 
readers who have conveniences for irrigating 
their lands may as well attend to this business 
as soon as possible. If you have a spring or 
brook on a high part of your farm you may 
take all or a part of its waters from their natu- 
ral channels, and lead them over the driest part 
of your soil, keeping them as nearly on a level 
as possible without having them stagnate and 
form quagmires in their course. You must have 
your water completely at command, for water 
like fire, although a good servant is a bad mas- 
ter. It is no matter how soon you prepare your 
channel, trenches, &c. and@et a little water 
iato them by way of experiment, but you should 
not apply it in any considerable quantity till the 
ground becomes somewhat dry. After the grass 
has got a fair start let the quantity of water be 
diminished, and you will of course stop it from 
your fields in wet weather, and let it run in its 
natural channel. After the grass is pretty well 
grown, water must be used only in dry weather, 
but in very clear and hot days it should not be 
applied. Nights and cloudy days are the prop- 











er times for irrigation. But we shall not give| 
minute and circumstantial directions, for you 
must make use of your own good sense in this 
as well as most other processes for improving 
your land. A temporary stream will not pay you 
for confining and directing its waters, unless, as | 
is sometimes the case, it contains a good quan- 
tity of mud or sediment, which you may induce 
it to deposit for the purpose of manuring your 
soil. But muddy water turned on grass, which 
is growing, is aptto make it gritty and unwhole- 
some. 

“In regard to waters much impregnated with 
iron they were formerly supposed totally unfit 
for the purposes of irrigation; but it is now ful- 
ly proved by the accurate experiments of an 
able chymist, and by the extraordinary growth 
of grasses in Prisley meadow, in Bedfordshire, 
that ferruginous waters (waters impregnated 
with iron) are friendly to vegetation, when 
properly applied. 

** Waters that are impregnated with the juic- 
es that flow from peat-mosses, are considered by 
many not worth applying to the soil. It is ob- 
jected to them that they are commonly loaded 
with such antiseptic substances (matters which 
prevent putrefaction) as will retard, instead of 
promote vegetation, and that they convey no 
material nutriment. But others are of opinion 
that a want of sufficient slope in the meadow, 
or of proper management with regard to the 
water, has occasioned the disappointments which 
have been experienced when bog-waters have 
been applied."* We have no doubt but 
atop dressing of lime after irrigation, would 
correct ary evils to be apprehended from the 
acid or antiseptic qualities of the water used in 
that process. 

Secure your Fruit anp Forest TREES AGAINST 
Cattte.—We have our eye on some farmers and 
others, who have planted trees, on the borders 
of high ways and other places, who have not 
more than half secured them against cattle. 
This is not much wiser than it would be to build 
a house on a high snow bank in March or April. 
The trees should be substantially fenced, as high 
as the largest cattle can reach. But it will be 
advisable not to exclude too much of the sun and 
air. Four stout stakes, well driven into the 
ground at a suitable distance from the tree, and 
narrow but strong slips of board, nailed from 
one to the other, so as to form a square enclo- 
sure, with the tree for its centre, will answer, 
provided the fence is carried high enough. 

Encrartinc Frurr Trees.—Dr. Thacher says 
(American Orchardist, p. 35) “ ‘The most prop- 
er season for grafting in our climate, is from 
about the 20th of March to the 20th of May.” 
Mr. Cobbett states that “the way in which 
grafting and budding is done, cannot, upon any 
principle consistent with common sense, become 
matter of written description. Each is a me- 
chanical operation, embracing numerous move- 
ments of the arms, hands, and fingers, and is no 
more to be taught by written directions than to 
make a chest of drawers is. To read a full and 
minute account of the acts of budding and graft- 
ing would require ten times the space of time 
that it requires to go to a neighbor and learn 
from a sight of the operation, that which, after 
all, no written directions would ever teach.”’t 

Notwithstanding, however, this energetic de- 


nunciation against undertaking to describe the 
process of grafting in writing, we shall here 
repeat some rules given by Mr. Preston, ot 
Stockport, Pa. It is true, we have publisied 
them once [ No. 16, page 121,] but as we have 
subscribers who have commenced taking the 
paper since they were published, we will give 
them once more, viz: 

“ ist. Be careful not to loosen the bark of the 
stock in splitting it; and the safest way to guard 
against that is to split the bark with a sharp 
pointed knife, béfore the splitting of the stock. 
“Od. As after the leaves are grown it is not 
expected to use scions from a distance, but to 
cut them out of the orchard as wanted, be sure 
in selecting the grafts to cut them in sucha 
manner as to always take the bulge, between 
the year’s growth, to shave and sit in the stock, 
as in that joint or bulge, between the year’s 
growth, the wood is curled, open and porous, to 
receive the sap readily from the stock, and 
such scions will grow and flourish—when if 
taken from any other part of the twig they 
would not grow. 

“ 3d. The clay should be very fine and tough, 
and pressed and bound water tight round the 
stock below the split to retain all the sap that 
oozes out to support the graft.” 

It is not good management to graft young 
trees, until you know what kind of fruit they 
will produce without grafting, otherwise you 
may introduce by art less valuable fruit than na- 
ture would have given you. Neither is it prop- 
er to take off too many limbs for the purpose of 
grafting in one season, lest you ruin the tree by 
stopping the circulation of its sap. You may 
see farther directions on this subject in No. 19, 
p. 145, of the N. E. Farmer. 

Loox To your Peacu Trees.—These trees are 
annoyed, and sometimes killed by small grubs, 
said to be about an inch in length, which are 
found in the roots. ‘They are said to be pro- 
duced by a blue fly, which attacks the trees from 
about the middle of August to the middle of 
September, and generally deposits its eggs in 
the bark at or near the surface of the ground. 
To take out this worm the roots must be uncoy- 
ered, as soon as the tree begins to bud in the 
spring, and the spot looked for where the gum 
oozes out. Follow the cavity round with the 
point of a knife or a chisel, until you come to 
the solid wood, lay the whole open, and you will 
find the worm, with a white body and black 
head, which must be destroyed and the hole 
filled with cow dung, rendered adhesive by lime, 
sand and ashes.* 

A writer in the New York Evening Post, in 
prescribing against this diserder says, ‘“* As soon 
as the buds begin to put forth, and the leaf to 
appear in the spring, and before they are quite 
out, remove from the bottom of the tree entire- 
ly all the dirt or turf till you come to the bare 
roots, from which scrape all the loose and old 
rotten bark; then take three quarts of fresh 
slacked lime for a large and full grown tree, and 
so in proportion for a smaller and younger one, 
and lay it carefully on, and about the roots, 
covering it from the weather, and it will destroy 
these destructive insects entirely. It is about 
the time the present season to begin your work ; 
but some years it will be earlier, and some la 
ter.” Wood ashes put round the roots in au- 





* Code of Agriculture. 





* Deane’s N. E. Farmer, p. 314, 315. 





+ American Gardener, par. 231. 





* Deane’s N. E. Farmer, Art. Peach Tree ; Welle 
& Lilly’s Edition. 
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tumn, it is said will preserve peach trees from 
these insects, as well as increase their fruitful- 
ness. Indeed wood ashes, lime, soap suds, and 
spent tanner’s bark have all been recommended 
as preventives against insects. We wish they 
might all be more thoroughly and extensively 
tried, both separately and mixed, and the effects 
of their application made public. 

QurReE WITH REGARD TO Piantinc Trees.—A 
friend of the editor suggests an apprehension 
that we are (or rather Mr. Cobbett is) wrong 
in certain directions for planting trees, publish- 
ed in our paper of the 19th April, p. 501. It 
is there advised, previous to planting a tree, to 
* cut off all the fibres close to the roots; for 
they never live, and they mould and do great 
injury. If cut off their place is supplied by 
other fibres more quickly.” This, says the 
querist, is contrary to the opinions and practice 
of such people of his acquaintance as have the 
most practical knowledge of the subject, and 
he wishes to know on what authority we found- 
ed our directions. We, therefore, now produce 
the observations of some other writers which 
happen to be at hand. 

Mr. Bucknal, an English author, (quoted in 
Thacher’s Orchardist, p. 31,) says, ‘ the small 
matted fibres must be cut off, as they are apt to 
mould and decay, and prevent new ones from 
shooting.” Dr. Deane says, e FE. Farmer, p. 
459, Wells & Lilly’s edition,) ‘All the small 
Sibres are to be cut off, as near to the place whence 
they are produced as may be, excepting perhaps 
when they are to be replanted immediately after 
they are taken up. But it will require great 
care to plant them in such a manner as not to 


distort or entangle the fibrous roots, which if 


done, will be worse for the plant than if they 
were cut off.” 

We have consulted Messrs. Mawes, M’Mahon, 
Bradley, Darwin, and some other writers, but 
have found no particular directions on this jub- 
ject. Mr. Marshall, an old English writer, ap- 
pears to be in favor of preserving the fibres. 
But we will give his directions at length, which 
we presume will not appear tedious to any one 
properly impressed with the importance of per- 
forming this operation in the most advantageous 
manner. 


** Describe a circle about five or six feet di- 
ameter for the hole. If the ground be in grass, 
remove the sward in shallow spits, placing the 
sods on one side of the hole; the best of the 
lcose mould placed by itself on another side, 
and the dead earth, from the bottom of the hole, 
in another heap. The depth of the holes 
should be regulated by the nature of the sub- 
soil. Where this is cold and retentive, the 
holes should not be made much deeper than the 
cultivated soil. To go lower, is to form a re- 
ceptacle for the water, which, by standing 
among the roots, is very injurious to the plants. 
On the contrary, ina dry light soil, the holes 
should be made considerable deeper; as well 
to obtain a degree of coolness and moisture, as 
to be able to establish the plants firmly in the 
soil. In soils of a middle quality, the hole 
should be of such depth, that when the sods are 
thrown to the bottom of it, the plant will stand 
at the same depth in the orchard as it did in the 
nursery. Each hole, therefore, should be of a 
depth adapted to the particular root plaated in 
it. The holes ought, however, for various rea- 
sons, to be made previous to the day of plant- 





ing. If the season of planting be spring, and{ 
the ground and the weather be dry, the heles 
should be watered the evening before the day 
of planting, by throwing two or three pails full 
of water into each ; a new but eligible practice. 
In planting, the sods should be thrown to the 
bottom of the hole, chopt with the spade, and 
covered with some of the finest of the mould. 
If the hole be so deep, that with this advantage 
the bottom will not be raised high enough for 
the plant, some of the worst of the mould 
should be returned before the sod be thrown 
down. The bottom of the hole being raised 
toa proper height and adjusted, the lowest tier 
of roots is to be spread out upon it; drawing 
them out horizontally, and spreading them in 
different directions, drawing out with the hand 
the rootlets and fibres which severally belong to 
them, spreading them out as a feather, pressing 
them evenly into the soil, and covering them, 
by hand, with some of the finest of the mould ; 
the other tiers of roots are then to be spread | 
out and bedded in the same manner. Great) 
care is to be taken to work the mould well in, | 
by hand, that no hollowness be left; to prevent | 
which, the mould is to be trodden hard with 
the foot. ‘The remainder of the mould should 
be raised into a hillock, round the stem, for the 
tripple use of affording coolness, moisture, and 
stability to the plant. A little dish should be 
made on the top of a hillock, and from the rim 
of this the slope should be gentle to the circum- 
ference of the hole, where the broken ground 
should sink some few inches below the level of 
the orchard. All this detail may be deemed un- 
necessary ; by those, | mean, who have been 
accustomed to bury the roots of plants in the 
grave-digger’s manner; but | can recommend 
every part of it to those who wish to insure 
success, from my own practice. Plants which 
have been transplanted in the manner here re- 
commended, whose heads have been judiciously 
lessened, seldom require any other stay than 
their own roots. If, however, the stems be 
tall, and the roots few and short, they should be 
supported in the usual manner, with stakes, or 
rather, in the following manner, which is at 
once simple, strong, and most agreeable to the 
eye. Take a large post, and slit it with a saw, 
and place the parts flat-way with the faces to 
the plant, one on each side of it, and two 
feet apart, and nail your rails upon the edges 
of the posts.” 





FOREIGN. 





GREAT BRITAIN.—Accounts have been receiv- | 
ed from London to the 22d of March, but furnish no | 
news of importance. The editors of English newspa- 
pers appear to exert their oratorical faculties in oppo- 
sition to any interference of the British government in 
the impending contest. They are willing that indivi- 
dual Englishmen should enter the lists merely as pri- 
vate citizens, but not under the banners of the nation. 
The Morning Chronicle is of opinion that a departure 
from neutrality, on the part of Great Britain, rgened 
‘**rouse the national vanity of the French, and give 
rise, perhaps, to an interminable war. This is a con- | 
sequence which it would be madness to hazard. Spain | 
is strong in situation, and does not want men. We| 
can serve her more effectually by remaining at peace 
than by sending a force to the Peninsula. Repeal the 
foreign Enlistment Bill—allow free scope to British 
generosity; and the French government, or we are 
much mistaken, will soon repent its undertaking.” 

SP.AIN.—Accounts have been received from Gib- 
raltar as late as the 27th of March. A report had been 
previously in circulation that 15,000 French troops had 
entered Spain, but this was premature, aud no hostili- 





ties had commenced at that period. The king of Spain 
is considered by the Cortes asa mere cipher, and oj 
course makes no figure in such a crisis. He has been 
ordered to Seville, and the Cortes, Ministers, &c. are 
to accompany him. They were to set out on the 20th 
of March, and were expected to reach the capital of 
Andalusia about the 10th of April. Five Spanish ar. 
mies are formed and forming; the whole, it is said, 
amount to 100,000 men, well clothed and furnished 
with means for the anticipated contest. The French 
declare their intention of proceeding no farther than 
Madrid, but to wait the tide of events at that capital. 
There is every appearance, however, of their meetinz 
with some serious impediments on their march to that 
place ; and if we might be allowed to prophecy (ac- 
cording to the immemorial usages of editors) we should 
say that the French will lose many lives and gain but 
few laurels in this expedition. If the Gallic eagle does 
not get his bones picked by Spanish crows, he will le 
the luckiest fowl that ever was fledged. Men who 
stay at home to defend their altars and fire sides pos- 
sess great advantages over those who penetrate a for- 
eign country to dragoon its inhabitants into despotism, 

Spanish Cortes.—This body, in a reply to the king's 
speech, make the following observation: “* The un- 
heard of pretension of dictating laws to independent 
nations, will, if not resisted, draw in its train the ruin 
and dissolution of every state in Europe; and an in- 
terminable and exterminating war would reduce this 
fertile region to the barbarous state of the people o/ 
Asia.” 

GREEKS & TURKS.—On the evening of Christ- 
mas, Omer Pacha, the Turkish commander, with sey- 
eral thousand men, made an attack on Missolonghi 
with the hope of surprising it. The Greeks, however, 
were on their guard, beat off their enemies, and the 
next day surprised and took the Turkish camp, togeth- 
er with twelve pieces of cannon, all the munitions of 
war, &c. and killed 500 or 600 men. Still the Greek: 
have a “hard row to hoe.” The Turks are collecting 
fresh armies, and threaten to overrun the Peninsula. 


DOMESTIC. 

Mr. Adams’ Donation to the Town of Quincy.~—The 
Daily Advertiser gives a sketch of a pamphlet contain- 
ing the deeds of gift from the Hon. Jonn ApDAms, ot 
several pieces of land, and of his library to the town ol 
Quincy, with a catalogue of the library. By this it 
appears that the instruments convey two lots of land, 
called the Cedar Pasture, to the said town, conditioned 
that the rent be placed at interest in some solid fund 
either of the Commonwealth or of the United States, 
and the interest again placed at interest, for building a 
Temple for the public worship of God for the use of 
the Congregational Society in that town, and the sup- 
port of a school for the teaching of the Greek and 
Latin languages, &c. Likewise a second deed conveys 
six lots of land on the same conditions, and to erect a 
stone school house ‘over the cellar which was undet 
the house anciently built by the Rev. Mr. John Han- 
cock, the father of John Hancock, that great, gener- 
ous, disinterested, bountiful benefactor of his country, 
once President of Congress, and afterwards Governor 
of this State, to whose great exertions and unlimited 
sacrifices this nation is so deeply indebted for her inde- 
pendence and present prosperity, who was born in this 
house ; and which house was afterwards purchased 
and inhabited by the reverend, learned, ingenious and 
eloquent Lemuel Bryant, pastor of this congregation ; 
which house was afterwards purchased by an honora- 
ble friend of my younger years, Col. Josiah Quincy, 
and was also inhabited by his son, Josiah Quincy, jun. 
a friend of my riper years,a brother barrister at law, 
with whom I have dlibazed in many arduous contests 
at the bar, who was as ardent a patriot as any of his 
age, and next to James Otis, the greatest orator.” 

The third instrument is a conveyance, on certain 
conditions, to the town of Quincy, in consideration of 
the motives and reasons enumerated in the two former 
deeds, of his library, which is thus described ; viz: 
** The fragments of my library, which still remain in 
my possession, excepting a few that I shall reserve for 
my consolation, in the few days that remain for me.’ 
To this document is annexed a catalogue of the libra- 
ry, containing nearly three thousand volumes. These 
several donations, with the restrictions and limitations, 
have been accepted by the town of Quincy, with votes 
of thanks to the venerable donor, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 








CITY GOVERNMENT. 
The new city government was organized at Faneuil 
Hall on Thursday. The services commenced at 10 
o'clock. Prayers were read by Rev. Dr. Freeman— 
the oaths of office were administered by the late Mayor 
to his successor in office, and the Aldermen and mem- 
bers of the Common Council. The Mayor elect then 
delivered an Address adapted to the occasion. 





Pirates captured.—There is a report, by the way of 
Baltimore, that Com. Porter’s squadron had taken and 
destroyed the greater part of the pirates off Havana. 





Accounts from Nassau state that the launches from 
the Tyne and Thracian, Br. sloops of war, had attack- 
ed a large piratical vessel, in the port of Malta,a 
short distance from Barracoa, and succeeded in captur- 
ing the crew—killed from 15 to 20—prisoners 28. 





The last advices from Mexico, inform that the short 
lived Ex-Emperor Iturbide I, had renounced his Impe- 
perial Diadem, and submitted to all the terms dictated 
to him by the Congress. 





To Ship Builders.—The National Intelligencer of 
the 19th April, contains an advertisement from the 
Treasury Department of the U. States, setting forth 
proposals for building three vessels, to be used as float- 
ing lights. The first is to be three hundred tons, the 
second and third one hundred tons each. 





Mr. C. W. Goldsborough, of Philadelphia, has issued 
proposals for publishing the United States Naval Chroni- 
cle in one volume, annually. It is to embrace a gener- 
al and biographical history of the navy, official reports, 
and a variety of matter suitable to such a work. 





The number of patients at the Asylum for the In- 
sane, at Bloomingdale, N. Y. on the Ist of January 
last, was 91—48 men and 43 women. It is stated that 
a large proportion of those deprived of their reason, in 
this institution, have “lost it in consequence of the 
indulget.ce of spirituous liquors !” 





Russian Clergy.—Mrs. Henderson, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Missionary Herald, says that at the time 
when a Bible Society was formed in Novogorod, (Rus- 
sia) there were many of the clergy who had never 
seen a bible, and on hearing of it, asked what kind of 
a book it was ? 

Long Island Pippins.—Mr. Henry Mitchell, of Fiush- 
ing, Queens county, N. Y. gathered last fall from one 
tree, eight barrels of apples, six barrels of which were 
sent to Liverpool by one of the line of packets as an 
adventure. The captain was requested to return him 
the proceeds, in British sovereigns, thirty of which, 
amounting to $133,33, were lately paid over to Mr. 
Mitchell, exclusive of freight and commissions! Such is 
the celebrity of Long Island Pippins throughout the 
world, and so important is the cultivation of good fruit. 
N. Y. Statesman. 

Cold Winter at New Orleans.—The past winter has 
been very severe at New Orleans, for that climate. 
From the 10th to the 16th of March the ponds in the 
suburbs of that city, were sufficiently frozen to permit 
skaiting. The Mercury was at 14 Farenheit. The 
Orange trees are all killed, including those of fifty 
years standing. 

Canada.—Mr. Hume lately stated inthe British 
house of commons that Canada cost England half a 
million of pounds sterling annually, and that the 
strength of England would be increased by granting | 
independence to this and man 
colonies. 

Horse System.—There is now in Virginia, a gentle- 
man by the name of Smith, lately from New Orleans, 
who can teach the wildest horse (having a knowledge 
of the bridle) in less than an hour to follow him 
through a large company witheut taking hold of the 
bridle, up a pair of stairs three or four feet or more 
high, into a dwelling house, and walk from one room 
to another as invited, without any alarm. This gen- 
tleing system has a wonderful effect in breaking any 
horse to draw in harness. His price for imparting this 








other of her foreign | 





system or secret is $20. The system is so very simple 
that he can teach it to any person in one hour. 


A grass bonnet, in imitation of Leghorn, was sold at 
Baltimore, a few days since, at 40 dollars. It was 
made by some young lady, living on the Susquehannah. 





Long Island Races.—Great preparations are making, 
says the U. S. Gazette, for the races which will take} 
place in May next at the Union Course. Fight horses | 
from the South have already arrived, and are now in 
training, upon Long Island—ten more are soon expected. 





An association has been iormed in New Jersey, to) 
check, by “* precept and example,” the immoderate | 
use of ardent spirits. It is a ‘* growing and blasting | 
evil,” and we wish such associations were more nu- 
merous. | 

Melancholy Accident.—Three men were killed on the | 
13th of March by the explosion of a cask of powder 
containing 320 lbs. They were a part of the expedi- 
tion designed for the Rocky Mountains. 








The new establishment at Key West has been nam- 
ed Allen’s Town, in honor of the lamented Lieut. Com. 
William H. Allen. 

The effects of Intoxication.— A man named J. Schaef- | 
fer, was lately drowned in attempting to cross the Ca- 
dorus, about 4 miles below York, Pa. He undertook 
to cross a stream of water whilc in an intoxicated state, 
but fell out of the canoe and was drowned. He was 
soon taken up, while retaining some appearance of life, 
but all attempts to resuscitate him were fruitless. 








Letter Lost.—A letter mailed in Charleston, S.C. on 
the 5th of February, directed to G. & R. Waite, N. 
York, and containing one thousand dollars in bills of 
























Richmond Enquirer, 











AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL SEEDS 
youn BRIDGE, No. 25, eney ta 


received, per London Packet, a variety of 


Court Street, 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 

which added to his former extensive assortment, makes 
the most complete variety, probably in the U. States. 
Among them—300 Ibs. Carrots, 200 lbs. Beets, 50 lbs. 
Mangel Wurtzel, 200 lbs. Ruta Baga, 30 bush. Peas, 
100 Raddish, of sorts; Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Kale, Brocoli, Sweet Marjoram, Thyme, Summer and 
Winter Savory, Sage, Hysop, Fennell, Dill, Salsifiec, 
Scorzenera, Endive, Red and White Clover, Red Top, 
Foul Meadow—with an extensive collection of Flower 
Seeds, Bird Seeds, &c. 

iFGARDEN TOOLS, viz: Pruning and Budding 
Knives, Pruning Saws, Transplanting Trowels, Garden 
Reels and Lines, Edging lrons, &c. Flower Pots con- 
stantly on hand. May 3. 


~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. | 

















[ Revised and corre cted every Friday. ) 
































the United States? Braggh Bank, has been lost, and D.C Dc 
100 dollars reward se stil its recovery. ASHES, pot, 1st qual. ton. 1180 001185 00 
New College in Kentucky.—At Augusta, Ken. a Col-|_ - pearl do. 175 00/180 00 
lege has recently been established, which, under divine BEANS, waite, : bush . rox 5 10 
Providence, bids fair to rank among the first institutions BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . ~ bbl. 9 00 9 50 
of the kind in the Western country, if not in the United cargo, Nol, . . . . So 8 19 
States. : _“ No, . 6 « . 6 50) 7 00 
A French paper mentions that Murat (son of the Ex- BUTTER, ie” mt ao on Ib. a 
King of Spain) had been refused passports to visit his poe Mt . ¢ i, 16 
le (Joseph Bonaparte) in the United States. ween . negte e vee = 
a I I }CHEESE, new milk . . . . j a 
a + « «e's «© « & 9 
Sy FLAX SEED awe ee ibush 85 50 
FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, bbl.} 7 50] 7 62 
Genessee e, of 7 50| 775 
“oe aoa Rye, best 450) 5 00 
TR PEN Tintin nation, Se GRAIN, Rye bush 80 6S 
— > oe Corn fn x 64 67 
ae matey 1. ss 63 65 
=: Sa Oats poet hy 13 45 
AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, |HOGS' LARD, Ist sort... [Ib] 
NO. 20, MERCHANTS’ ROW, |LIME, .. . . 2: . : Jeaskl 125 150 
(tr At the East End of the Old Market..2-} ' OIL, Linseed, American gal. 65 00 
OR sale as above, a variety of the most approved; PLAISTER PARIS ton.| 3 00) 3 25 
single and double mould board Ploughs, PORK, Navy Mess ' bbl. | 12 00} 12 50 
C. Howard’s improved cast iron mould board, with; Bone Middlings . 14 00) 14 50 
wrought Shear and Coulter, Cargo, No 1, 12 00; 12 50 
Cast iron do. do. do. Cargo, No 2, 11 00} 11 50 
| J. Seaver & Co’s. do. do. SEEDS, Herd’s Grass bush] 2 25) 2 50 
Bigelow’s wrought do. do. ae lb. 8 9 
Warren’s much approved common Ploughe, WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 55 65 
Sinclair’s side hill do. do. do. do do unwashed 45 48 
Howard’s much improved Cultivator, an implement do 3-4 washed 45 55 
highly esteemed for its use and utility in drill cul- do 1-2 do 40 45 
tivation, Native a ae 38 AV 
| Beatson’s Scarifier, Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 55 60 
Bennet’s Broad Cast, do Spinning, Ist sort 50 3 
Seed Sowing Machines, calculated for large and small 
seed, PROVISION MARKET. 
Eastman’s improved Straw Cutter, BEEF, best pieces . lb. 8 10 
Safford’s new invented Straw Cutter, much improved,| PORK, fresh . . . . . . 6 8 
Common hand Straw Cutters, VEAL. : *. ° 6 a 
An English Vegetable Cutter, MUTTON, 5 7 
Stevens’ patent steel spring Hay and Manure Forks, J eee 10 12 
Steel spring Potatoe Hoes, BUTTER, keg &tub . . . I: 16 
English cast steel broad Hoes, lump, best . . . 16 1g 
Common and steel do. do. | EGGS, Ba BS a idoz. 1€ 12 
A great variety of Garden and other Agricultural) MEAL, Rye, . . . {bush 85 90 
Implements. its Sak os « 75 80 
(<> Tree Brushes, for destroying Caterpillars, an POTATOES, 37 
article highly recommended for that purpose, by the CIDER, liquor, i»... 1 50) 2 25 
| Hon. Timothy Pickering. May 3S. iHAY, best, .. . . , iten.}) 20 06} 22 00 
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(cye The following flower of Parnassus is as fragrant 

as the fruit it celebrates. 

To the Hon. the Speaker B*****w, who presented 
nine incomparable Peaches, to be divided between 
three Sisters. 

* How beautiful! how rich! how very fine! 

Sisters see this! see that! O, how divme! 

If Eve with fruit like this did Adam treat, 

Sure none can blame the man “ that he did eat.” 

Such, * Mr. Speaker,” were the gracious speeches 

Made by the Sisters over your nine peaches. 

{ merely said ** Men by their fruit are known, 

And this ts in the Speaker clearly shewn.” 

The sisters then cull’d each their peaches three, 

Without reserving even one for me. 

On that I moved, what did not seem unfair, 

To take from each a peach, and leave a pair. 

But calling me * fo order” one and all, 

! was oblig’d my motion to recal. 

Yet still they ‘* order” cried with all their might, 

Until the ** Previous Question” brought them right. 

“* Thanks to the Speaker,” then was the decree, 

And this most pleasant task imnpos’d on me ; 

No sooner ** Mr. Speaker” said than done, 

A ** vole of thanks”? was passed to you ** Nem. Con.” 

And next year should your peaches prove as fine, 

Again * shew cause” and [ll invoke the nine. 

Lynn Mineral Spring Hotel. > * 











The Weather.—lt is a luxury to live in so de- 
lightful a season as we have enjoyed for a 
week past. In so bland an atmosphere—under 
so bright a sky—the affections must bloom and 
expand like the flowers. Good as you may be, 
taking the average of the year, you ought to 
be better and more amiable now than at any 
other period. 

“* Chief, lovely Spring, in thee and thy soft scenes 
The smiling Gop is seen.” 

Spring is the darling offspring of Deity. And 
it repays his kindness by the fragrant worship 
of new-born flowers, and the sweet anthems of 
the birds of music. It is the season of inno- 
cence—when maiden roses look for the first 
time on the earth which they adorn. It is the 
season of love—when zephyrs allure him to 
enchanting beauty. It is the season of happi- 
ness—when we transplant to our own bosom 
the sweets that surround us, and, discarding 
every annoying sentiment, make the mind as 
gay within as the garden is without. 

‘“ Earth in her rich attire 

Consummate, lovely smiled.” 

—__ 

In Holland, that beehive of industry, every 
available source of service is made use of, so 
that dogs, and even goats, are not suffered to 
pick the bone or eat the bread of idleness.— 
Most of the little wares and merchandizes, veg- 
etables, turf, and particularly fish, are drawn 
by the former, who are properly harnessed for 
the occasion to little carts, and according as 
the carts vary in size and are laden, the dogs 
are put to in proportion, so that sometimes 
there are six dogs harnessed to a cart, three 
abreast, whilst the goats are yoked to infantine 
wagons and curricles, to air and exercise little 
children. It is really, astonishing to see the 
weight these animals will draw; nothing can 
exceed their docility ; and for their labor, the 
Hollander (who is remarkable for his humanity 
to the dumb creation) feeds them well, and 
lodges them in his own house very comfortably. 
—Owing to the great care paid to their dogs, 
the canine madness seldom appears among 
them. On Sundays they are permitted to re- 
fresh and enjoy themselves, and never show 
any disposition to escape from their lot. 


{Ch. Courier. 





I do not know a practice which I should more 
recommend than early rising, whether devotion, 
health, beauty, or improvement of the mind, 
were the objects in view. How cheerful and 
how animated are the meditations of the morn- 
ing! What a delightful bloom flushes into the 
cheeks from its balmy exhalations! What an 
unspeakable cheerfulness glides into the soul, 
from hearing the devotional matins of the lark, 
and from beholding the new-born scenery of 
nature! How necessary is such a regimen to 
preserve that sweetness of complexion and of 
breath which are the very essence and perfume 
of beauty! When people think of accounting 
to God for the talents they have received, they 
overlook the hours which are lost in morning 
sloth and unreasonable indulgence. I have in- 
ured myself for many years to this habit of ear- 
ly rising. In the spring months of April and 
May particularly, 1 grudge every moment that 
is wasted after five. I consider it as a rude ne- 
glect to all those sweets which opened to sa- 
lute me, and always find so much more deduct- 
ed from the firmness of my health, and the 
vigor of my understanding.—Bennet’s Letters. 

t——__— __} 

Every body has heard of Irish Bulls, but it is 
seldom we have a genuine blunder of this sort, 
on as good authority as the following: In 1808, 
the present Capt. Woolsey, the late Capt. Gam- 
ble, and Mr. James Coop@r, of this city, then 
all of the Navy, with the late Col. Chrystie, 
and Col. Gardner, now of this city, of the Army, 
formed one mess, at Oswego, on Lake Ontario. 
The servant of Colonel (then Ensign) Gardner, 
was an Irish lad of about twenty, who was 
known in the mess by the name of Sligo. On 
one occasion, when the gentlemen were drink- 
ing their tea, the fire fell down, and a coal 
lodged in a large crack, where it soon produced 
a blaze. “ Put out the fire, Sligo,” said one of 
the gentlemen. The lad seized the tea-kettle, 
in haste, but when he had it over the fire, he 
suspended his operations, though every feature 
in his face expressed doubt, anxiety and zeal. 
** Put out the fire,” cried the head of the mess, 
in a voice of thunder. The poor boy wished 
to obey, but his brain was on fire itself. He 
thought he saw instantaneous destruction in the 
act. The dry, shingle edifice was in flames 
before his mind’s eye, and forgetful of his cus- 
tomary obedience, he ventured to expostulate : 
he cried in a tone of awful remonstrance—* The 
water's war-r-m Sir !"—NV. Y. Com. Adz. 

” == 

Anecdote of Dr. Mitchell—It is said the cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, travelling in the 
stage, and happening to be the only passenger, 
was very sociable with the driver, asking him 
many questions, some of which the driver con- 
sidered rather philosophical, and not a little 
puzzling. The “ knight of the whip,” in turn, 
put the following question to the learned Doc- 
tor :— Why, Sir, do white sheep eat more 
than black sheep ?” 

** Indeed,” said the Doctor, “ I was not aware 
that they did.” The Doctor was proceeding 
in a very philosophical manner to account for 
the difference, by supposing the white sheep 
had less oil in their fleeces, than the black 
sheep.—* You are not right, Sir,” said Jehu. 
“ Pray, my friend,” said the Doctor, after a 
few moment's reflection, “can you tell?” “I 
can Sir; there are more of them.” 





“ENGLISH BULL. 


OR sale or to let, an IMPORTED BULL of 3 1.2 
years old, of the Normandy breed (similar to the 
Alderney, only rather larger sized) and considered the 
richest Milkers in Europe. This animal is large, ang 
very finely shaped, a brindle color and perfectly gentle, 
Price, One Hundred and Fifty Dollars ; or if well pla- 
ced, will be let on equal shares for two years. 
Also—TWO BULL CALVES, from first rate Milk. 
ers, and a FULL BLOOD ALDERNEY BULL, owned 
by the Massachusetts-Agricultural Society—will be sold 
for Fifteen Dollars each, if taken away immediately. 
Apply to JOHN PRINCE, at his Farm on Jamaica 
Plain. Roxbury, 19th April, 1823. 


BELLFOUNDER, 
The Wonderful Norfolk Trotter, imported Jul, 
1822, from England, 
WILL STAND THIS SEASON, 1823, 
At Twenty Dollars, and One Dollar the Groom. 
money to be paid to the Groom at Covering. 
HIS celebrated Horse is a bright bay, with black 
legs, standing 15 hands high ; his superior blood, 
symmetry and action excel those of every other trotting 
Stallion. He is allowed by the best judges in Norfolk 
to be the fastest and best bred Horse ever sent out of 
that County. He has proved himself a sure foal getter, 
and his Stock for size and substance are not to be sur- 
passed ; they are selling at the highest prices of any 
Horses in Norfolk. 

BELLFOUNDER was got by that well known, fast 
and high formed Trotter, OLD BELLFOUNDER, out of 
Velocity, which trotted on the Norwich road, in 1806, 
Sixteen miles in one hour, and though she broke fifteen 
times into a gallop, and as often turned round, won her 
match. In 1808 she trotted Twenty-eight miles in one 
hour and forty-seven minutes, and has also done many 
other great performances against time. 

BELLFOUNDER, at five years old, trotted Tivo 
miles in six minutes, and in the following year was 
matched for 200 guineas to trot Nine miles in thirty 
minutes, and he won easily by thirty-two seconds. His 
owner shortly after challenged to perform with him Ser- 
enteen miles and a half in one hour, but it was nol ac- 
cepted. He has since never been saddled or matched. 

Oup BetirounpDER was a true descendant from the 
original blood of the Fireaways, which breed of Horses 
stands unrivalled, either in this or any other Nation. 

BELLFOUNDER is strongly recommended to the 
public by the subscriber, as combining more useful 
properties than any other Horse in America, and wil! 
stand, during the season, at his Stable in Charlestown, 
where all inquiries, post paid, will be attended to. 

SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr. 

Charlestown, Mass. April 25, 1823. 


FRUIT TREES IN THE NURSERY. 

ANDSOME budded Peach Trees, but three year: 

from the seed, yet as large in general as can be 
reasonably desired, may be had at the Kenrick PLAcE 
in Newton, at 33 cts. each. The Nursery contains up- 
wards of twenty of the best kind of Peaches which have 
hitherto appeared in the Boston market. Also, 2000 
Currant Plants of two years growth, on moderate terms, 
if applied for soon: they should be planted out at four 
feet distance in rows four feet apart. Also, large Eng- 
lish Walnuts, Butternuts, Catalpa, Mountain Ash, Xc. 

Newton, April 26. 


NEW GARDEN SEEDS. 

OR sale, by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market 

Square, a Agericty of English and American 
GARDEN SEEDS, of the last year’s growth ; consist 
ing of early Frame, Hotspur and Charlton Pease ; early 
and late Cabbage ; early and late Cauliflower; Sweet 
Marjoram, Thyme, &c. with every other Seed suitable 
for a Kitchen Garden. .4/so, 40 Ibs. Mangel Wurtze! 
or Scarcity—100 Ibs. Ruta Baga or Swedish Turnip— 
a quantity of Armack or Carrot. March 29.—6w 
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i> Published every Saturday, at Taree Doirars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within stzty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a dedaction of Firry Cents. 

(<7 No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the Publisher) until arrearages are paid. 
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